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The importance of the study of Oriental languages is being 
gradually recognized in our country, and some of our promi- 
nent universities have begjin to give instruction in a few of 
these languages. Of all Oriental languages, however, that of 
Ancient Egypt claims our chief attention, for all of them, 
whether Arabic, or Hebrew, or Assyrian, ai'e merely secondary 
sources from which we derive our knowledge of the most ancient 
world. They must continually fall back on the Egyptian, from 
which most of them have received even their alphabet. The 
great interest manifested everywhere in the customs and man- 
ners, as well as the language, of the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, is therefore, a just tribute to and a worthy acknowledg- 
ment of the preeminence of that strange people above all 
other nations of former days. No one can peruse the story of 
the legendary lore of Egypt, hear the majestic odes addressed 
to the Deity, or scan the vast realm of research which opens to 
his view, without expressing a wish to be able to read the 
curious writing of that people himself in the original. That 
this is not so impossible as it may appear at first &ight, is at- 
tested by the imposing array of Egyptologists all over the 
world. Still even with regard to this some popular fallacies 
have remained up to the present day. It was customary for- 
merly, and is customary even to some extent nowadays, to desig- 
nate as mysterious whatever bears the name of Ancient Egypt, 
and, of course, to stigmatize the language itself a labyrinth of 
mysteries. Such views, however, expressed at the present time, 
would lead us back into long forgotten days when ignorance 
was bliss. 
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In the annals of philological research we seek in vain for a 
study that can lay juster claim to a first position, for any that 
has made more rapid and important progress in a short time 
than that of the Ancient Egyptian language. It was reserved 
to our century to solve the mystery of a language that had for 
more than one thousand years baffled the ingenuity and most 
searching inquiry of great men and scholars. Fifty years ago 
still witnessed the first beginnings of a science struggling for 
existence amid a chaos of opinions, while leaning for support 
on an unpretending black stone beating a trilingual inscription. 
Yet this weak support was destined afterwards to become the 
very foundation of tliis study, and the discovery of this stone 
at Kosetta in 1799 inaugurated a new era in archaeological re- 
search and scientific investigation. Many years of labor passed 
before the correct alphabet was determined and then, with the 
help of Italian scholars, the Coptic was resuscitated from the 
darkness that was* gathering around it, being then at the brink 
of utter decay. The Egyptian words were then carefully com- 
pared with the Coptic, and at last the meaning of words deter- 
mined irrespective of the Greek translation of the Kosetta 
Stone, whose version was nevertheless fully corroborated. To 
one man above all belongs the honor of having watched over 
the early stages of the study with a jealous and loving eye, the 
illustrious founder of the science of Egyptology, Franqois 
Champollion (1791-1832). At the time of his death the study 
had made a most remarkable progress and found worthy suc- 
cessors to build up the mighty structure we have now. To 
another man, Richard Lepsius (1810-1884), one of the greatest 
scholars and profoundest thinkers of this century, we owe the 
critical examination of Champollion's system and the gradual 
consummation of the work in its present form. His incessant 
labors have given to the study of Egyptian its prominent posi- 
tion in philology, in literature, in history, in the arts and exact 
S(dences. Through him the knowledge gained of ancient 
Egypt has been treasured up in the books of scholars, has elicit- 



ed the unbounded praise of all nations, has increased our 
knowledge of history, has furnished weapons against the ad- 
verse criticism of the Bible, and has insured to the study of 
Egyptian a permanent place in the leading universities of the 
world. He lived to see the time that the Stone of Tanis (other- 
wise called the Decree of Canopus), discovered by himself, 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the truth of his teach- 
ings and of his whole system of interpretation. Since then 
every voice of opposition has been silenced. As can readily be 
inferred, he has not done all this work by himself, but had a 
host of willing laborers, whose names form around him a halo 
of surpassing lustre. Suffice it to recall such names as Brugsch, 
Ebers, Duemichen, men before whom science bows in homage, 
or such as Birch (England), Pleyte (Holland), Koug6, Chabas 
and Maspero (France). A host of admirers of Egyptology is 
pressing on in the wake of these scholars, and adds fame to the 
laurels already gained by them. "Progress" is the watch- 
word of Egyptology, nor need we be surprised at this, as we 
must bear in mind that thousands of monuments still remain 
buried away under the sand of the desert and the soil of the 
Nile-valley and that each addition to the discovered inscriptions 
helps to fill up some little gap that appears in various parts of 
this young study. 

The language of the ancient Egyptians, spoken for certainly 
more than 4,000 years, till it ceased about two centuries ago, 

was an intermediate form between the Shemitic and Hamitic 

» 

languages, and was in use from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
land of Ethiopia or Nubia. It was written at first not by 
conventional signs or letters, but by actual pictures of visible 
objects, called hieroglyphs {i.e. sacred carvings). This method 
of writing a language leads us to believe Egyptian to be the 
oldest of b1\ written languages. As in the case of our aborigi- 
nals here, we would expect the first beginnings of a written 
language to be a disconnected enumeration of ideographs with- 
out any phonetic values affixed to them. This is, however, not 
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the case with the Egyptian language as we know it now, for 
the very first inscriptions show the same method of writing 
employed about 2,000 years later under Thothmes III (1600 
B. C.) and Kamses II (1200 B. C.) This points undoubtedly to 
a long period of development before it was possible to obtain 
such a splendid system of writing as elicited the praise of men 
at the time of the lawgiver Moses. It is, therefore, much to be 
regretted in the interest of philology and of the difiicult 
question on the origin of language, that we possess no earlier 
inscription than that of the second dynasty of King Send 
(about 4500 B. C), now at Oxford. It leads us immediately 
into the labyrinth of the two interchangeable methods of 
writing employed by the Egyptian scribes. We find it com- 
posed of: 

First : Ideographs, which represent either (A) the ohject 
or (B) the word. 

(A) When used to represent objects, these ideographs are de- 
terminatives to fix the meaning of a group of hieroglyphs 
which precedes, but are not pronounced. Thus in the word 



Ji 



\ y the last two characters are mute. The last y 



rrrn \ y the last two characters are mute. The last y shows 
that the group preceding represents a ^ tree,' the third sign 
shows that the fruit of this tree grows in ' pods,' the whole 



Ji 



group pronounced ash r-^x-i means " acacia-tree." In the word 

I N\ "^ s fn w® fi^^ tl^® seven last characters mute ; 

the first "^ is the symbol of " guardian," the second "™™" is 

a " door," the third ^ ^ a sign of " action," the fourth ^ 

a " man," who ^ does ' the ' action ' of ^ guarding ' the ' door,' 
the last three show that there is more than one '•* hence the 
whole word is " doorkeepers " or " watchmen," and is pro- 
nounced ari ^ N^ . Other words whose signification can be 
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"fish," 5=3 ^ rtth "man," ^ 53 Umt "woman," ^ X 

\\ ^^ hehui "the two ears," ||1 |' ^ mes " to beget," /wvwn 

H texen "obelisk," ^C^ '] 1 t^ mgn/? " soldier." 

(B) When used to represent words^ these ideographs may repre- 
sent the object and be pronounced at the same time. Thus © rd 

" the sun," may also be written in full q ®, 5^ qa " bull," 

also LJ m ^ ^ *i^5 '^^^^^ ^^ "tl^® earth," ^ mu 
" water," O «J " heart," n per " house," rwn m^/i or set^ 
" country," are generally written without any accompanying 
phonetics, but always pronounced when not serving as determin- 
atives of a preceding word. Pure ideographs, that is such as 
represent the figure and yet cannot be pronounced, do not occur 
in any Egyptian inscriptions. 

Secondly: Phonetics which are either (A) letters of the ^ 
alphabet, or (B) syllables, 

(A) The simple letters of the Egyptian alphabet are : 

l.lja. 2. fl a. 3. ^ a. 4. \\ i. 5. 1 1 i. 6. ^ u. 

^ u. 7. -f] u. 8. J b. 9. g p. 10. ^^— f. 11. 

I m. 12. '^'^^ n Q n V n. 13. <=>r. 14. -^^ 1. 

15. rah. 16. \ h. 17. ® X (the Greek chi). 18. "^ s|'s. 
19. C3Z3 sh. 20. ]M, sh. ■ 21. ^ q. 22. ^==^ k. 23. S g. 

24. ^ t. 25. =^ th I th. 26. ^=^ d. 27. *^ z. 28. 




m '- m 




!ia^' 



z. [The letters not numbered are only variants of the 
preceding.] 

(B) The greater number of the 3,000 to 4,000 Egyptian 
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characters represent syllables ; thus | n-t-r (pronounced nuter) 
"god," (j) n-f-r (nefer) "good," =|^ s-t-n (suten) "king," ( 
n-z-m (nezem) " sweet," J h-s (has) " sing," '^^ u-r (ur) 
" great," .^j^ n-n (nen) " not," ^ q-a (qa) " carry," ^^^ 
q-m (qem) " find," f|)^ q-m-a (qema) " create," '^^^^ s-b-k 

(sebek) " crocodile," y^ ^"^ (°®^) " wind". These may also 
be written in full with the letters of the alphabet and proper 
determinatives. 

The use of phonetics was, in one way, of the utmost import- 
ance to the scribe in distinguishing signs that could have differ- 
ent pronunciations ; thus the ^c has two pronunciations seh and 

d'Cia, The star ^c itself would begin the word in ^c J| jj. 

The second character Jj being a J, the star can only have the 

pronunciation seb " a wall," in ^c o ( ^^ Ji the second 

character is o ( u, hence ^c is here rfwa "adoration." Jj and ^ 
are here complements of ^c. 

The determinatives were important in distinguishing between 
homonyms. Our language is rich in words, having the same 
pronunciation, which we distinguish either by difFerent spelling 
(right, rite, wright, write) or by the sense (right — opposed to 
left, right — correct). The Egyptian language was very poor in 
verbal roots, and used the same arrangement of consonants or 
vowels for between two to twenty difFerent words, whose mean- 
ing was only changed by the determinatives ; thus | verbal 

«'to Uve," T §> "an ear," y "^ "to swear," "J" 



<)Q<) 
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"food," T "^ "a flower," T ^c " a star," T I "a door," 






all pronounced alike. Also ^^ ^*^ "a fish," 

"to weep," both pronounced rem; J | ^ "a leopard," 

J I M "tlie god of the toUet," J |' 5^ "to depart," 

JP2I "an image," J P f^ "a flame," JM 
" a vessel for holding ointment," all pronounced hes. 

Some other examples to point out the force of the determina- 
tives, are: ,-^( si) ;s«<5? " to speak," ^ ^ a *'ah! oh!" 

mer " to love," °| ^ a/i "ascribe," (the first character 




representing the reed, inkstand, ruler and paint-box). 



A/WVNA 



<A 



f 




an " to see," H c^ MW ^^ " dew," ^^^^ 'iT' kek " night," 
(] Ij o «-^ ^^^ « chariot," ^ P ® ^0^ usex " boat," 

i m ^ »»««« " balance," J J ^^ JeJ " bracelet 

of gold," Ct^ ««5 " gold." 

While the Egyptian language was not changed in the least, 
still in Ptolemaic times we flnd a peculiar orthography brought 
about by inventing signs of a very fantastic character (such as 







), by giving some characters 
diiferent pronunciations, and above all by making plentiful use 
of ideographs (with pronunciation !). A description of the in- 
terpretation of such texts, which are very diflScult to solve, 
would require too much space. One example may suflSce. 
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Plutarch tells us in his book " Concerning Isis and Osiris " 
chapter 36, that on the temple of Athene (i. e. the Egyptian 
Neith) in Sais, there were five hieroglyphic figures : a child, an 
old man, a hawk, a fish, and a hippopotamus, which he was told 
meant " Oh ye who come into existence, and ye who pass away, 
God abominates wickedness," which must have been written 

J5 n >>^ ^^^ ffm or renpu auiu Hor hetu tep^ and must 
be translated : " Ye who are young and ye who are old, God 
(or Horus) hates iniquity," thus corroborating Plutarch's state- 
ment. Prof. Dr. Johannes Duemichen of Strassburg, Alsace, 
the writer's friend and teacher, has done most to further the 
study of such difiicult and abstruse texts. 

AH that has been said above refers to the first kind of 
Egyptian writing called Hieroglyphic, which the stone of 

Rosetta renders °| '^'^'^^ | (] ] sexi-en-nuter-zedu^ literally: 
" vsrriting of sacred words." A second division is the Hieratic, 
which differs from the one just spoken of only in the mode of 
writing, while the words remain wholly unchanged. It is a 
less defined and more cursive form of Hieroglyphic, and has 
the advantage of employing only about 500 characters to 
express all Egyptian words. The Egyptians noticed at an early 
time that the papyrus with its many fibres would not permit 
the writing of signs with such precision as on stone, and there- 
fore they invented this more convenient method of drawing the 
pictures in outline with a thick pencil, as at present the Arabs 
and Persians write their books with a " Kalam " or Latin 
stylus. The origin of this vn-iting, as far as we are able to de- 
termine now, can be traced back as far as the fourth dynasty, 
for in the Pyramid of Gizeh we find the name of Cheops, the 
Egyptian Chufu (about 3733 B. C), written in a style closely 
resembling the later Hieratic. This writing of the transition 
period was retained in copies of the " Book of the Dead," 
while for secular purposes the continued simplification of the 
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signs resulted in the pure Hieratic. In order to show 
the similarity between some of the Hieratic and Hieroglyphic 
figures, both are added : 




J 



*L=:^ <o a -^^ 




cL L /^^ ^ ^-7 u y 



a, h. f. T. a. I. m. 



<S. 1 U T.T.T m — ^=^ 



'^ ^ Hil ra 



; r f a m 



u. z, a. sh, h. 8, k. 



k "" 1^ T (^ u 

aeb, or dfta. rd. (determ,) (determ.) (determ,) (deterrn.) 



m ^ 





n 




.1. Et* Kt ^ ^ n 

ideterm.) set. (determ,) wt, pa, per 



This Hieratic writing was used principally for state docu- 
ments, medical and geometrical treatises, letters, hymns and 
stories. As we write in English each a diiferent hand, so every 
Egyptian scribe had a peculiar chirography of his own, which 
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furnishes the only difficulty in deciphering texts of this kind. 
Another point that deserves particular attention is that whereas 
the Hieroglyphic can run from left to right or vice versa, the 
Hieratic and Demotic can be written from right to left only (cf . 
above), whence all Shemitic languages are written in this way. 

The third kind of Egyptian writing, the Demotic called 

^ fl *] ^ ^^ sexi-en-shai, or "writing of letters" in the 

Eosetta Stone, which originated about 700 B. C, is even 
more cursive than the Hieratic, and looks much like short-hand 
Egyptian. We find many inscriptions, both legendary and 
funeral, of the latest period written in this style, though it was 
used most frequently for contracts and the most secular purposes. 

These three methods of writing, however, were soon obliter- 
ated when Greek influence began to be felt in Egypt. Coptic 
took the place of them all in the fifth century of our era. The 
Greek alphabet was substituted for all Egyptian letters, except 
seven which were retained for sounds not existing in the Greek 
language. To this Coptic we are altogether indebted for our 
translations of Egyptian inscriptions, for, strange as it may 
appear, the Egyptian language in the thousands of years of its 
existence had hardly undergone any material changes. The 
relation may be expressed thus — Coptic : Hieroglyphic, Hier- 
atic and Demotic : : Modern English : English of Chaucer's and 
Spenser's time. 

As far as the grammatical analysis of texts of various periods 
is concerned that of the oldest time presents the most difficulties. 
The sentences are very concise and the words pregnant with 
meaning, while many odd and antique idiomatical expressions 
meet the eye everywhere. The time between Thothmes III 
and Eamses II (1600-1200 B. C.,) the golden period of 
Egyptian history, represents Egyptian literature in its highest 
state of perfection. Of that period we possess the most monu- 
ments. The style of writing had broadened considerably, long 
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sentences, with all that they include in our present usage, and 
many rhetorical figures appear in the Hieroglyphic, while the 
Hieratic and Demotic present the easy and graceful style of our 
modern languages. Foremost among writers of that period 
were Enna, Qagabu and the poet Pentaur, the Homer of 
Egyptian poetry. 

While the museums of the Old World are rich in monu- 
ments and hold the key to the history of Egypt, only those in 
our country call for a remark in this paper. 'New York of 
course holds first rank, with its obelisk in Central Park and 
the excellent collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Most of the objects in the Museum have to do with the dead, 
for instance : the munmoies, the canopic vases surmounted by 
the head of an animal, man or bird and containing the bowels 
of the deceased, the small charms placed inside the mummy 
case, the small brown, bluish or green statuettes in the form 
of a mummy, called ushabti, symbolical representations of the 
person to whom they were given and bearing his name, small 
funeral stele, bricks of the time of Thothmes III. and many 
other objects quite impossible to enumerate here. Then there 
is in New York the famous Abbott collection, (the largest in 
the country, surpassing in many respects some European col- 
lections,) at the New York Historical Society, and the collection 
of Columbia College. Johns Hopkins University possesses 
some fine specimens of statuettes, scarabsei, precious rings of 
later dynasties and a few excellent stele. Lafayette College 
has the important Papyrus Gen. Stone, while Boston and 
Chicago boast of no small collections. Besides these there are 
thousands of Egyptian monuments scattered over our country, 
which are for the most part in private hands, and are unfortu- 
nately only occasionally heard of by Egyptologists. 

I add an inscription on the following page to serve as 
specimen of an Egyptian stele (published for the first time!). 



FROM TEE MSTROFOUTAN MUSEUM OF AKT, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Lines 1 and 2 read in the original from right to left ! Ee- 
low lineB 1 and 2 the god Osirie ia reoreaented as sitting on his 
throne, and the inscription of these two lines refers to him. Be- 
low lines 8 and 9 we find Amen-neb, the dedicator of the tab- 
let, kneeling, and below line 11 his wife Hiii kneels. 

Transcription : (1) Usar heq zeta nuter a (2) snten anxu 
(3) mer arat en Amen Amen-neb zedef (+) anez hirek qa 
amenti heq nefer (5) neb zeta in ena xerek (6) seka-nt aushu (7) 
nefer-uk duk hotepa (8) em ast ent neheh set hesu (9) amen 
hati-a nen ger (10) amef (11) himtef nebt per mertef Hui zed 

Translation : (1) [This is] Osiris, the god of eternity, the 
great god, (2) The King of the living. (3) The chief of the 
store-honse of Amen, Amen-neb aaya : (4) Hail to thee, ruler 
[literally : ' bull '] of the Lower World, graciona god, (5) lord 
of eternity, let me come before thee, (6) let me extol in praise 
(7) thy beauty. Give me peace (8) in the abode of eternity, in 
the country of praise [i. e. Hadea] (9) that will hide my heart. 
There ia no de- (10) ceit in it p. e. the heart]. (11) His wife, 
mistress of his house, his beloved, Hui, she [alao] repeats [this 
prayer]. 
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The first five lines of a Papyrus (containing 75 lines), being 
the beginning of an ancient hymn addressed, to the Deity, are 
added in the original Hieratic, with the transcription in Hiero- 
glyphic characters. The Hieratic is read from right to left, the 
Hieroglyphic from left to right. The dots in the middle or 
end of the lines, written in red ink in the original manuscript, 
indicate that this is a poetic composition. 
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♦ ^^( 
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Hieroglyphic Transcription: 






1 I 







PkM^^* ^JEE 



I ^ " ^ I A/VWVA r- ^ " ^ t _ 

I I I .— ^■^ i I I /::i 



!:MirMk:kTn^? l^J^^mlE* 



^ /r^e Translation of the above. 

Praise ye Amen-Ea, — ^the mighty one who dwells in Helio- 
polis, great above all the gods ! — A gracious god is he to those 
who love him. — His rays of life enlighten — All his grand 
creation. — Hail to thee, oh Amen-Ra, whose seat is Egypt's 
double throne I — Thou art the prince in Southern Thebes, — 
Grand sovereign in thy realm. — Thou goest through the South- 
ern land, — And nations call thee lord, Arabia calls thee prince. — 
Thou Ancient One of Heaven, and Oldest One of Earth, — Who 
didst produce existences and govern things, doest still support 
creation. — Thou art unchangeable amid the changes of the 
gods. — ^Thou art benign, a ruler of the heavenly cycle, — ^Yea, 
lord of all the deities, — The prince of truth and sire of the 
gods. 



